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Shall the Suez Canal be claimed as open to all vessels 
during time of war, or not? 

Shall the Panama Canal be claimed as open to all vessels 
during time of war, or not? 

Shall the partition or subordination of China by any other 
power be considered as inimical to our interests, or not? 

Shall the "cooling-offi" treaties be considered as diminish- 
ing the chances of war ; and, if so, to what extent? 

Shall preparations be based on expectation of meeting a 
one, two, or three power opposition? 

Shall preparations aim only at prevention of seizure of 
territory by an enemy landing large forces on our shores ; or 
prevention of such seizure and also prevention of blockade 
of any of our ports ; or prevention of such landing and also 
prevention of blockade of our most important ports ; or pre- 
vention of all landings, all blockade, and also a seeking of 
the enemy wherever he may be found? 

An orderly procedure suggests that a single commis- 
sion of military, naval, and certain civilian experts 
should study the whole problem of national defense, and 
should make recommendations to Congress concerning 
the character, magnitude, and cost of various plans ex- 
pressed in reference to various political theories. Thus 
advised, Congress should then determine which of such 
several theories, with its related defense method, should 
be the declared policy of the country. Appropriations 
might then be made in lump sum, or at least with very 
slight specification. Then the commission could make 
final determination of the amounts to be expended re- 
spectively by the army and navy departments. These 
departments, having received their allotments of money 



and general direction from the commission, could exe- 
cute the work with the same autonomy as at present. 

We may thus outline what would be the logical pro- 
gram. That program will not be followed, at least not 
now. The fervor of public opinion seems to require in- 
stant action. Out of that action bigger armaments, 
blunderingly determined, will result. If, however, the 
nations are to continue for long years burdened with 
competitive armaments, we should not lose sight of the 
reasonable method of doing our share of an unreason- 
able, though now necessary, task. After our heads shall 
have cooled somewhat, it will be worth while to continue 
our efforts, particularly directing them to the point of 
having a single commission for national defense. I 
think the rest of the program above suggested might fol- 
low, once that is established. We will thus have some 
approximate accuracy of knowledge concerning this mat- 
ter of defense. There will always, however, be a large 
"x" in the equation, because of the varying preparations 
which "the other fellow" may from time to time be 
making; and also another "x," due to the varying po- 
litical alliances throLighout the world, will leave the solu- 
tion still more nebulous. However, we ought to know, 
as clearly as possible, what we are standing for and what 
it is costing us to stand for it; and we ought to be able to 
make some rough guess as to the risks involved in the 
policies whose assertion forces us to enter the inter- 
national rivalry of carrying pistols. 



A CHOICE OF EXTREMES 

By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 



The panic seems to be on us in full fever heat : tem- 
perature 105°. Tt is contagious. Perfectly sensi- 
ble persons have lost their mental equipoise. The Pres- 
ident of the United States has recently "swung round 
the circle," preaching ultra-preparedness, demanding 
"the biggest navy in the world," and hinting at dreadful 
possibilities. Nearly all the newspapers preach the 
same doctrine of fear and suspicion. Letters have been 
sent out from Washington urging at least a million 
women to join the league of defense. Great public 
meetings are held in our cities, and eloquent orators ex- 
patiate on the duty of Americans. Many ministers for- 
get or ignore their Christian principles and urge their 
congregations to be ready to fight. 

Not long ago I chanced to be taking supper with three 
priests of the Protestant Episcopal, or, as they all pre- 
ferred to call it, the Holy Catholic Church. They all 
argued that it was the duty of the United States to enter 
the war now on the side of the allies and help whip the 
wicked Germans. I exclaimed: "Isn't it an odd thing 
that I, who am only a pagan, should stand up before 
you ministers of the gospel and hear you advocate the 
borrible measures of the Old Testament God of battles ? 
Yoli want to follow the war lords and bring on this 
country the same awful conditions as have ruined Eu- 
rope. Their armed peace has ended in exactly what 
it was predicted would result. Why not try for a few 
years the plan of the Jesus whom you worship, and see 
what would come of it?" 



Father Figgis, who was here preaching on Nietzsche 
and Christianity, remarked: "Turning the other cheek 
is all right among individuals, but it would not work 
among nations." Now Nietzsche, who is frequently 
blamed as the insidious cause of the supposed German 
devotion to the doctrine that might makes right, has a 
few paragraphs which are well worth remembering, even 
though the translation is extremely awkward. They are 
as follows : 

"No government will nowadays admit that it main- 
tains an army in order to satisfy occasionally its passion 
for conquest. The army is said to serve only defensive 
purposes. This morality which justifies itself is called 
in as the government advocate. It means, however, pre- 
serving morality for ourselves and immorality for our 
neighbor, because he must be thought eager for attack 
and conquest. If our State is forced to consider means 
of self-defense, at the same time by our explanation of 
our need of an army (because he denies the lust of at- 
tack just as our State does, and also ostensibly main- 
tains his army for defensive purposes) we proclaim him 
a hypocrite and a cunning criminal, who would fain 
seize by surprise, without any fighting, a harmless and 
unwary victim. 

"In this attitude all States face one another today. 
They presuppose evil intentions on their neighbors' part 
and good intentions on their own. This hypothesis, 
however, is an inhuman notion as bad as and worse than 
war. Nay, at bottom it is a challenge and motive to 
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war, foisting, as it does, upon the neighboring State the 
charge of immorality, and thus provoking hostile inten- 
tions and acts. The doctrine of the army as a means 
of self-defense must be abjured as completely as the lust 
of conquest. 

"Perhaps, perhaps, a memorable day will come when 
a nation renowned in war's victories, distinguished by 
the highest development in military order and intelli- 
gence and accustomed to make the highest sacrifices to 
these objects, will voluntarily exclaim: 'We will break 
our swords !' and will destroy its whole military system, 
lock, stock, and barrel, making itself defenseless (after 
having been the most strongly defended) from a lofti- 
ness of sentiment— that is, the means toward genuine 
peace — which must rest on a pacific disposition. 

"The so-called armed peace that prevails at present 
in all countries is a sign of a bellicose disposition, of a 
disposition that trusts neither itself nor its neighbor, 
and partly from hate, partly from fear, refuses to lay 
down its weapons. 

"Better to perish than to hate, and twice better to 
perish than to make otirselves hated and feared. This 
must some day become the supreme maxim of every 
political community ! Our liberal representatives of the 
people, as is well known, have not time for reflections 
on the nature of humanity, or else they would know 
that they are working in vain for a 'gradual diminu- 
tion' of the military burden. 

"On the contrary, when the distress of these burdens 
is greatest, the sort of God who alone can help here will 
be nearest. The tree of military glory can only be de- 
stroyed at one swoop, with one stroke of lightning, but 
as you know, lightning comes from the clouds — and 
from above." 

These are ringing wrds, and have a lesson for the 
United States. Why should not we be that epoch- 
making nation? 

There seem to be two courses pointing in exactly op- 
posite directions. One is the way of President Wilson 
and of the Army and Navy League — military prepared- 
ness carried to the highest degree of efficiency ; the larg- 
est possible fleet, big enough to outbalance the combined 
navies of all the other countries ; a huge standing army, 
conscription, a definite purpose to make this a warlike 
nation, military training for all our young men ; all the 
anthracite coal mines reserved for Government use; 
huge stores of ammunition and explosives; thousands 
of aeroplanes and Zeppelins; all our coast cities sur- 
rounded by zones of earthworks and provided with 
enormous disappearing cannon; increased taxation and 
billions for making this plan the greatest exemplifica- 
tion of efficiency ever known. (While we are about it, 
would it not be advisable to invite the Germans over to 
show us how to do it ? They could give our military acad- 
mies any number of trained instructors in the beauty of 
frightfulness!) Should this be our program — and of 
all follies semi -preparedness is the silliest — we could un- 
doubtedly stand before the world not as the Big Brother, 
but as the Big Bully. We could afford to be arrogant, 
and we could make ourselves feared and hated with im- 
punity. We might even be safe or feel safe. 

But there is the other extreme. I for one should like 
to see it tried. It would mean abolishing the army 
and navy departments, dismantling all our forts (they 
would make excellent parks for the people!), building 



no more warships or armed cruisers, wasting no money 
on airships meant for destructive purposes, spending 
nothing on an elaborate spy system, and thus saving 
uncounted millions. 

In place of the abolished departments I would estab- 
lish a Department of Peace, which should be used for 
all great and enlightened enterprises — for aiding educa- 
tion in Mexico and China, for helping the ruined peas- 
antry (not the governments) of Europe, for giving im- 
mediate succor wherever famine or earthquakes or other 
disasters befall men anywhere in the world, for afford- 
ing the children in our cities fair opportunities, for 
saving the youth from the disastrous consequences of 
poverty, bad housing conditions, and all other destruct- 
ive influences, for old-age pensions, and a hundred other 
beneficences which a friendly department might with ex- 
penditure moderate in comparison with the waste of 
war preparation accomplish. We are ready to spend 
millions of dollars and thousands of lives to avenge the 
death of an "American subject" — think of that! the 
papers are beginning to call American citizens sub- 
jects! — who have ventured to uncivilized countries for 
the sake of pecuniary gain; but we are not stirred by 
the ruin and death of thousands of men and women and 
children through easily prevented causes! 

It is said with considerable insistency that as soon as 
the present war is ended, the Germans are certain to 
send against us an army of 250,000 — it is always 
250,000 ! — to seize New York and demand an indemnity 
of $15,000,000,000 on the ground that we had sold 
munitions of war to the entente allies. What can an 
advocate of merely moral preparedness say to one who 
cherishes such wild anxieties? 

It is a long distance to come with so large an army; 
it would require several hundred transport ships as well 
as convoys. Most nations that have fought at arm's 
length, as it were, have been defeated even when their 
opponents were far weaker. Remember how Athens 
ruined itself in the Sicilian expedition. England found 
little advantage in its conflict with its colonies; we still 
celebrate our defeat at Bunker Hill as a victory ! The 
Boer war was won by Great Britain at disproportionate 
cost. The German people will not be very likely to 
enter with much enthusiasm into a conflict with the 
United States three thousand miles away. 

But even if this redoubtable armada should sail over 
against us, I should say : "Let them come." If we had 
no fortifications bristling with huge guns, no super- 
dreadnaughts to engage in battle with them, no aero- 
planes to rain bombs down upon them, they would have 
no excuse to refuse friendly invitations to land. We 
would do well to have barbecues for them, with many 
eulogistic speeches, praising their poets and musicians, 
their admirable efficiency in managing their cities in 
grappling with labor problems, their Gemiitlichheit, and 
their other good qualities. We would have orchestras 
and choral societies sing and play for them; we would 
set them to dancing; and after we had showed them 
what American hospitality is, we would give them an 
opportunity to tell us what troubled them and why they 
came over in such formidable array. 

I believe a goodly number of them would elect to stay 
over here where so many millions of their fellow-coun- 
trymen have found peace and comfort, and are leading 
friendly, successful and pleasant lives. At any rate, 
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they would not have any reason to massacre us. The 
Germans are not freebooters — they would not dare to 
meet genuine kindliness and good will with military 
arrogance and a show of "frightfulness." 

It would be well to avoid all discussion of the world 
war — except to confine ourselves to condemnation of all 
war. Universal preparedness made it possible, and one 
might as well blame an overheated boiler for exploding 
as blame any one man or any one nation for the in- 
evitable. 

Even supposing the worst, supposing that this imag- 
inary flotilla of 250 transports should succeed in getting 
possession of our country, and should order one person 
out of every hundred to be shot as an example, I should 
rather be shot in that way than die with my hands 
soiled with another man's blood. 

Keally it is ridiculous to imagine any such nightmare 
of invasion ! Even if it were possible, I should feel 



that we were safer in being a perfectly defenseless na- 
tion than if we were "reasonably prepared," and vastly 
happier in the knowledge that the billions needed for 
making us the greatest military nation in the world were 
to be used in making our own people better and the 
world outside of us happier. 

This seems to me merely common sense: why is it 
not ? If we set the example, the other nations would be 
quick enough to follow it. Japan would be glad enough 
to stop its ruinous military and naval expenditures; and 
although we have hurt the feelings of that friendly peo- 
ple, we can easily atone for it by doing them justice and 
giving them the same rights as we grant Syrians, Rus- 
sians, Jews, and Armenians. If we were -fair to the 
Japanese, they would never dream of attacking us. 

What a splendid opportunity there is for America now 
to show the world what real bravery is — to take this first 
great step toward Universal Peace ! 



SOCIAL VALUES AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

By JOHN MEZ 



In attempting to discuss from the pacificist and socio- 
logical viewpoint some charges made by our distin- 
guished opponent, Mr. Eoosevelt, whose former efforts 
in the cause of peace brought him the Nobel Peace 
Prize, it is important, first of all, to emphasize the fact 
that the peace movement today is no merely sentimental 
or emotional movement of a few "well-meaning" or 
"soft and slothful" people, but a very rational and 
scientific movement. Pacificism today is distinctly a 
social science — of course an applied science — the in- 
vestigation and determination of the causes of war and 
the best means for their removal. War is regarded as 
an international disease which should be prevented by 
new methods of scientific international hygiene. 

Mr. Eoosevelt has said to the American Sociological 
Society that the only question worth discussing is na- 
tional preparedness. This belief would best be justified 
if the Sociological Society were turned into an arma- 
ment league, for this is apparently what the speaker had 
in mind when he said that "infinitely the most impor- 
tant fact to remember is the duty of national prepared- 
ness," and that "the members of the Sociological Society 
should pride themselves on furnishing leadership in the 
right direction to those men and women who wish to do 
what is right." I do not doubt that if he were to dis- 
cuss, for example, the problem of the nationalization of 
railroads, or any other similar subject, Mr. Eoosevelt 
would again say that "until the duty of national pre- 
paredness is acknowledged, there is very little use in 
debating the question." 

The "shining centers of western civilization," to 
which Mr. Eoosevelt refers, have remembered what he 
calls "infinitely the most important fact to remember." 
They have "made themselves able to resist the mili- 
tarism of the unscrupulous neighbor" to such an extent 
that their very preparedness has become the cause of 
their downfall and is destroying today not only all social 
values, but their very existence. 



Mr. Eoosevelt says that only when Chicago and New 
,York are able with safety to abolish their police forces 
"can we talk about the abolition of war," and he adds 
that the pacifists must necessarily "condemn a police 
force" "just as much as they condemn armies." This 
would be perfectly true if, for instance, we used the po- 
lice force of Chicago against that of New York. The 
analogy between police forces and armies is untenable. 
Such disputes as may arise between such cities as Chi- 
cago and New York on questions of commercial and 
trade rivalry are no longer settled by sending the police 
forces of these cities against each other, as cities did in 
former days. On the contrary, issues are settled by ex- 
actly those other and better methods which the sensible 
man wants to put into effect between nations. These 
cities abstain from the use of force against each other, 
not because they are "timid and lazy," or "absorbed in 
money getting," or "absorbed in ease and luxury," or 
"soft and slothful," but because they realize the futility 
and irrelevance of physical force for obtaining any real 
benefits. They realize that the legal methods of justice 
and law are better and less costly and less bloody than 
the ancient methods of brute force. 

Mr. Eoosevelt makes a point of tying the Chinese 
tag to everybody who talks against his particular notion 
of what nations ought to do. He says that there are 
pacifists who "wish to turn this country into an Occi- 
dental China — the kind of China which every intelli- 
gent Chinaman of the present day is seeking to abol- 
ish." To this I wish to say that the Chinese have had 
a war every ten or twenty years during the last few cen- 
turies, many more than Germany or the United States. 
Every student of Chinese history knows that the Chi- 
nese have been extremely warlike, and that in their re- 
bellions they have killed more people than the present 
population of the United States. It is true that in the 
present day China has not kept pace with the modern 



